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The Republican Convention 


Every four years the country turns its attention 
to an anachronism of American politics—our Presi- 
dential nominating conventions. Most of us agree 
that this “World Series” of politics has substantial 
faults; but as with many other aspects of our politi- 
cal system, no one has recommended a feasible 
alternative. 

Except for the few states where we have a truly 
open primary system, the delegates to these na- 
tional conventions are chosen by the dominant 
political machine in each state. The result is that 
national conventions are controlled by party reg- 
ulars. An outsider, or one not blessed by the 
party bosses, has a long, if not impossible road 
to travel towards a nomination. This is equally 
true in both parties. Both national conventions 
this year were in this fashion “predestined.” 

The writer was a delegate to the Republican 
Convention, chosen after lengthy discussion among 
many Republicans in the Congressional District. 
Two years ago, as a result of an insurgent victory, 
I had wrested the nomination from the regular 
Republican leaders in my area of New York City. 
One influential political leader in the area felt 
that he should be the delegate, but a number of 
citizens intervened, and when I ran for the office 
I was elected. I had attended three other Repub- 
lican Presidential Conventions, but never before 
as a delegate; hence, I could view it from a slightly 
different point of view. 

In my judgment, while the 1960 Republican 
Convention lacked any real contest for the Presi- 
dential nomination, it was in many other ways 
a more creditable affair than that of the Democrats. 
The acceptance speeches of Vice President Nixon 


and Ambassador Lodge dwarfed those of the Demo- 
cratic nominees; the other speeches generally were 
better; it was more efficiently run; the press had 
greater access. 

The platform became the central issue at the 
Republican Convention, and an unusual amount 
of time was devoted to it. The Republican Plat- 
form of 1960 is, in my judgment, the best plat- 
form we have yet put forward. I would hope that 
all readers would obtain copies of the platforms 
of each of the parties, available through local 
political organizations, and compare them. 

On the eve of the convention, Vice President 
Nixon made a masterful move towards party har- 
mony in suggesting a meeting on the platform 
with Governor Rockefeller. They agreed upon a 
series of points dealing with important political, 
economic and social issues. This resulted in a 
strong, progressive platform. It demonstrated that 
Vice President Nixon and Governor Rockefeller 
were not as far apart as was generally thought. 
It gave Vice President Nixon the additional lever- 
age that he needed to persuade more recalcitrant 
members of the Platform Committee to bring the 
platform around to his way of thinking, the al- 
ternative being a floor fight led from New York. 
Governor Rockefeller, for his part, was given a 
major role in the convention and in the formula- 
tion of the platform, which had been his objective 
since his withdrawal from the nomination race 
some months earlier. 

It should have been expected that there would 
be difficulties with the platform, simply because 
of the makeup of the Platform Committee. As I 
stated, both the Democratic and Republican Par- 
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ties sent to the conventions primarily the pro- 
fessionals in their own states. Generally, they have 
little knowledge of the Federal legislative pro- 
grams. Yet these platforms are designed for Fed- 
eral action. On our Republican Platform Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights not one member had any 
substantial experience in Federal civil rights legis- 
lation. On the Foreign Affairs Platform Subcom- 
mittee only Senator John Sherman Cooper of 
Kentucky and Representative Silvio Conte of Mas- 
sachusetts had prior Federal experience in the area 
of foreign affairs. I would urge that at future con- 
ventions these and other important platform sub- 
committees be made up primarily of people with 
Federal experience. This fault, I might add, is 
as great in the Democratic Party as it is in the 
Republican. 

The public sees only the outward, visible signs 
of Presidential conventions. Much hard work goes 
into preparing what television and radio carry 
for only a few minutes. In between comes the 
usual series of unimportant and dull speeches. 
One remedy would be to give the public greater 
access to the backstage working sessions. Similarly, 
demonstrations are many times obviously contrived, 
and the participants often do not have the strong 
convictions that the banners and balloons may 
indicate. 

Nevertheless, there is an excitement and enthu- 
siasm at a Presidential convention that is genuine 
and wholly American. I look forward to conven- 
tions of the future in which delegates will to a 
greater degree reflect the interests of the people 
they represent. Like many other things, I suspect, 
each quadrennium will evolve with a slightly better 
system than that which has gone before. 

REPRESENTATIVE JOHN V. LINDSAY 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE, 1823-1960 


N 1823, when the former Spanish colonies were 
threatened by European nations, James Monroe 
declared in a Presidential message “that we should 
consider any attempt on their part to extend their 
system to any portion of this hemisphere as dan- 
gerous to our peace and security.” For nearly a 
century since, we have defended our rights and 
interests, sometimes with gunboats and Marines. 
These acts, however morally ambiguous, ex- 
pressed the realities of the American position. Re- 
gardless of the cautious way in which we under- 
took to defend the independent states in Europe 


or Asia, from the outset we could not afford to 
allow imperialism in Latin America to go un- 
answered. Freedom from domination by a major 
European power was a basic right in the Americas 
that was vital to our own security. 

The rise of democratic regimes to the South 
changed the form but not the substance of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Defense against external threats 
became a common concern and a matter of part- 
nership. The Charter of the Organization of 
American States, the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro of 
1947 and the Caracas Declaration of 1954 are an 
outgrowth of the Good Neighbor Policy. They 
bespeak the coming of age of the Latin American 
states, who pledge themselves to resist intervention 
by any power outside the Americas. 

The objectives of the Monroe Doctrine are still 
preserved, but the means and the locus of decision 
have shifted. The Latin American states, how- 
ever much they resented the unhappy episodes of 
relations with the United States, could neither 
afford to cut loose from their protector to the North 
nor allow him full freedom of choice on the time 
and form of assistance. Nor could the United 
States deny the recognition for which Latins 
called if its basic objectives were to be served. 

We have seen the rise of political systems in Latin 
America that require a multilateral defense system. 
Beyond this, in President Eisenhower’s words: 
“Latin America is passing through a social and 
political transformation.” In these terms, Cuba 
today presents a double threat to the United States. 
On the one hand, any nation 150 miles off the 
Florida coast that fell under the sway of an un- 
friendly power would constitute a military and 
strategic threat. The Soviet’s policies for the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe and its claims against other 
states on its borders reflect a somewhat analogous 
concern (although one can point to differences). 

On the other hand, Cuba is no less a social and 
economic threat, for if in response to alleged Ameri- 
can injustices Cuba should succeed in calling Sovict 
power into play, the symbolic effect elsewhere 
would be far-reaching and tragic. Russia may be 
fishing in troubled waters partly to exploit past 
resentments and irritations against the United 
States and partly to demonstrate that the U.S. is 
more generous to those whose friendship and loyalty 
to the West is in doubt. 

Foreign aid in the Soviet lexicon is ultimately 
bound up with political objectives. The over- 
whelming proportion of its assistance goes to a 
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so-called ‘‘vulnerable handful of countries’; for 
example, the UAR, Ethiopia and Iraq receive al- 
most all the Soviet aid in the Middle East. By 
concentrating on support to the few, the Russians 
are in theory able to contribute materially to rapid 
economic growth. 

Countries with low per capita income and export 
earnings concentrated primarily on a single crop 
or product are peculiarly vulnerable to this tech- 
nique. Diversified economies are rare in Latin 
America, and even a country like Columbia, with 
some success in multiplying products for internal 
consumption, depends on coffee for seventy-eight 
per cent of its exports. Sound economic policies 
that prepare for critical shortages or crop failures 
are conspicuously absent. Those countries are for- 
tunate that can boast two or three top-flight eco- 
nomists to plan intelligently for the future, and 
some observers go so far as to assert that in all 
of Latin America one finds only one outstanding 
economics research institute. 

Faced by these problems, which also spell op- 
portunities, American policy-makers have little ex: 
cuse for resting on their oars. Latin America can 
no longer be taken for granted, and if the Cuban 
crisis has made this explicit it will have been a 
blessing in disguise. Private agencies, including 
foundations, can do much by joining in the train- 
ing of “human capital.” Public contributions, how- 
ever, must carry the larger burden of major capital 
assistance. In 1960 Latin America will receive $131 
million or five per cent of a total $2.4 billion in 
U.S. foreign aid (Africa’s share is six per cent, 
the Far East’s forty-seven per cent, Europe’s 
eighteen per cent, and the Middle East’s and South 
Asia’s is twenty-four per cent). The Eisenhower 
administration is reportedly giving serious thought 
to increased Latin American aid, and there are 
straws in the wind that suggest this Congress or 
its successor will respond to the challenge. 

In the long run, however, stronger political and 
economic organization, perhaps on the model of 
the European Common Market, is at least as vital 
as increased country-by-country aid. A United 
States of Latin America, like a European Union, 
would assuredly be more independent of American 
influence and control. But if this development 
came about through informed and generous assist- 
ance from Washington, the resulting increase in 
regional unity might also be the best defense against 
Soviet interference and penetration. 

Thus the objectives of the Monroe Doctrine are 
no different in 1960 than in 1823, but, as is in- 
evitable in human relations, these goals must take 


account of the changing dimensions of national 
life. New policies are needed if ancient purposes 
are to be served. No administration—new or old— 
that fails to meet this challenge is worthy of public 
confidence and support. Perhaps the electorate 
should measure the candidates by their imagination 
and insight not only in confronting the Soviet 
Union but also in facing South. K. W. T. 


U.N. AND THE CONGO 


HE ONE hopeful factor in the tragic Congo 
T situation is the role of the United Nations. 
lts intervention to preserve order within a nation 
is a new role, and we can see great possibilities for 
it. Multilateral action requested by what is at 
least nominally the government of the country— 
action that does not have the curse of colonialism 
upon it and is free from primary participation 
by the great powers—is a great new resource in 
the world. However, a United Nations’ police force 
will have to be supplemented by a United Nations’ 
civil service. It is unfortunate that these develop- 
ments were not anticipated before the Belgians 
withdrew and that plans for a temporary govern- 
ment under the sponsorship of the United Nations 
were not arranged. 

After a period of cruel exploitation the Belgians 
established a conscientious, economically efficient 
but wholly paternalistic regime in the Congo that 
failed utterly to prepare the people for self-govern- 
ment. This regime was blind to the signs of the 
times, which should have been obvious to anyone. 
It should have begun much earlier to train leaders, 
to give the Congolese experience in government, 
but apparently it counted on economic improve- 
ments to forestall the final pressure for political 
freedom. This kind of colonialism deserves con- 
demnation, not because it is rapacious but because 
it is stupid and unfit for the times. 

Great credit must be given to those colonial 
powers that have taken seriously the preparation 
of the people for self-government; when their rep- 
resentatives leave as rulers they are often welcomed 
back as colleagues and servants during the early 
years of independence. The British especially de- 
serve this credit, which has often been denied them 
in anti-colonial propaganda. 

Events in the Congo make more clear than ever 
the importance of simple order, of having a gov- 
ernment that has enough authority to govern. Or- 
der without some hope of justice is not likely to 
maintain itself indefinitely, and certainly there are 
times when it is right to risk order in the hope 
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of obtaining some freedom and justice. But with- 
out a minimum of order, freedom and justice have 
no chance. 

It may seem inappropriate to moralize about the 
misfortunes of the Congolese and the Belgians. 
But this may not be the last time we find the 
nations that have found their way to law and 


Darwinism: Foundation for an 


AST YEAR’S centennial interest in Charles 
Darwin refreshed our minds on the importance 
of his place in the development of modern biology, 
and indeed of modern thinking generally on the 
nature of man. Familiarity with the doubts, mis- 
givings and outright hostility with which his ideas 
were first received by defenders of traditional mo- 
rality still makes it hard to notice that what Darwin 
destroyed with one hand he may well have restored 
to us with the other—and in a form considerably 
more appropriate to man’s present needs. Darwin's 
theory of evolution makes at least two important 
contributions that fall squarely in the field of man’s 
historical preoccupation with religious and ethical 
speculation. 

First, he came up with a thoroughly rational and 
acceptable explanation of death. In fact death 
is the very heart of his entire system. The death 
of all living things is not only required to make 
room for new and better experiments in living; 
it becomes the directing force of the creative 
process. In the long run the less satisfactory or- 
ganism dies earlier and therefore has fewer off- 
spring than do his superior contemporaries. 

Admittedly this is a hard rule, and carried to 
extremes, as it was in the 19th century, it gave 
too facile a sanction to the iron law of laissez faire 
economics. Nevertheless, for many of us it is a 
good deal easier to accept than the classical theo- 
logical paradox of an all-wise, all-powerful God, 
giving and taking away life with random inscrut- 
ability. 

The Calvinist attempt to justify the ways of God 
to man as preordained punishment for an equally 
contrived incident of original sin had a certain 
grandeur, it is true. Nevertheless, its ultimate 
effect was to reduce human life to an endless and 
seemingly futile effort to recover lost ground. Dar- 
win’s evolutionary hypothesis, rigorous though it 
might be for the weak, incompetent or maladapted, 


Dr. Morison is Director of Medical and Natural Sciences for the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 


order and governments that have authority using 
the United Nations as a substitute for colonialism, 
both traditional and Communist, in helping peo- 
ples that have been given political freedom to 


J.C.B. 


In our next issue, September 19, we will print 
an article further assessing the Congo situation. 


become self-governing nations. 


Ethical System? 
ROBERT S. MORISON, M.D. 


at least had the merit of opening up endless pos- 
sibilities. Every living thing was given an impor- 
tant part to play in the very process of creation. 
Every death became in a sense a hero’s sacrifice 
for the greater good of the species. 

In spite of its dynamic and essentially optimistic 
character, Darwinism has never been comfortably 
accepted as a base for the construction of ethical 
and moral systems. There is no getting around the 
fact, for example, that it tends to lead to a relativ- 
ist philosophy. Goodness can only be judged in 
relation to prevailing circumstances. There is no 
absolute scale of righteousness against which the 
individual can measure himself for all time. 

Worse than this, considered purely as an ethic 
for the individual, the emphasis on survival as the 
highest value seems to permit a range of aggressive 
behavior completely at variance with the teaching 
of all the great religions. But Darwinism was, of 
course, not designed as an individualistic ethic. 
Its intent was merely to provide the best available 
explanation of the variety we find in life. It is 
left to us to draw what ethical lessons we may. 

As we attempt to construct an ethic that does 
not ignore the best that science can tell us about 
the nature of life, we come to Darwin’s second 
important contribution: his emphasis on the spe- 
cies, its survival and continuous “improvement.” 
In this sense Darwinism may be said to be cen- 
tered on the community rather than on the indi- 
vidual. A given biological character is judged only 
in part by its effect on a given individual; the over- 
arching consideration is what it contributes to the 
survival and continued development of the com- 
munity or species. This community consciousness 
places Darwinism within the tradition of all West- 
ern religions and some Oriental philosophies. 

Individual self-sacrifice for the good of the com- 
munity is frequently looked upon as evidence of 
man’s dual nature and as testimony to his spiritual 
advancement over the rest of the animal kingdom. 
But Darwin showed the secular moralist that there 
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is no need to run the gauntlet of metaphysical 
dualism in order to find man’s finer feelings. Self- 
sacrifice is built into the material roots of his bio- 
logical system. 


Self-Sacrifice: A Built-in Biological Fact 


A convenient example of what one means by 
“built in” is provided in the recent work on sickle 
cell anemia. ‘This disease, which involves a peculiar 
deformation of the red blood cells, has been known 
for some time to be particularly prevalent in Africa 
and certain other tropical areas. It has recently 
been shown to be due to a single gene that con- 
ditions the development of an abnormal hemo- 
globin. 

Persons who inherit the gene from both parents 
(homozygotes) develop such severe anemia that 
most of them die in childhood. On the other hand, 
those who inherit this gene from only one parent 
(heterozygotes) exhibit few symptoms of the latent 
disease and as a matter of fact gain a considerable 
advantage over normal people in being relatively 
insusceptible to severe malaria. 

The over-all result is that certain African tribes 
in which the critical gene occurs with high fre- 
quency are better prepared to survive in a malari- 
ous environment (because of the protection afforded 
the heterozygotes) than are groups in which only 
the normal form of hemoglobin is found. Here 
we have a situation in which it is only a slight over- 
statement to say that the community survives be- 
cause it possesses a built-in biological character that 
dooms a considerable percentage of its members 
to early death. 

Other recent work has seemed to generalize this 
principle to the point of establishing at least rea- 
sonably well that communities survive because of 
the variety of characters present in their so-called 
“gene pool.” The process of natural selection does 
not operate to produce ideal individuals possessed 
of some theoretical combination of “‘best” traits, 
each present in the highest degree of intensity and 
purity. What it concentrates on is the production 
of gene pools with an assortment of characters that 
can be drawn upon to produce a community, race 
or species with the combination of capacities nec- 
essary for survival in a slowly but steadily chang- 
ing enviroment. Technically known as “balanced 
polymorphism,” this dynamic equilibrium between 
“good” and “bad” genes within a given pool gives 
scientific sanction to the philosophical insight that 
we are all doomed to suffer the defects of our virtues 
—and that society as a whole is therefore better off. 
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The future ot man is thus entirely bound up with 
the future of his gene pool, which in turn is made 
up of an extraordinary combination of relatively 
simple chemical compounds. The exact shape and 
pattern of the genetic units within this chemical 
structure are the result of hundreds of millions 
of years of evolution. Each one of us holds a part 
of it in trust for the future. Not knowing what 
the future holds we cannot foretell what will be 
the best combination of genes for our grandchil- 
dren. All we can do is to pass down to them the 
selection that nature (or God) finds most appro- 
priate at the moment, in the faith that normal 
mutations and the beneficent hand of death will 
mold the selection to future requirements. 


A Primary Mechanism of Survival 


In the preceding paragraphs I have tried to 
sketch how the selective process operates primarily 
to produce a species or group with an assortment 
of characters rather than a particular individual 
with a specific set. There is another development 
of the Darwinian hypothesis that emphasizes the 
importance of the community in any consideration 
of the nature of human life. This is the fact that 
man uses his community membership as a primary 
mechanism of survival. 

Most other orders of living things have developed 
highly specialized means of winning the struggle 
for existence. The herbivores are particularly good 
at digesting cellulose and at running away from 
danger. The predators are especially good at catch- 
ing and eating other animals and defending them- 
selves by tooth and claw. Plants can take energy 
from the sun and turn it into their own chemical 
structure. 

Man does none of these things superlatively and 
some he cannot do at all. But man can do more 
kinds of things reasonably well than can any other 
single species. In this sense man may be said to 
be specialized for unspecialized behavior. Further- 
more, few even of his most basic patterns, like re- 
production and maternal behavior, are inherited in 
the fixed or predetermined way that is character- 
istic of the lower animals. As La Rochefoucauld 
pointed out, many of us must even learn how to 
fall in love by reading about it; similarly many 
career women of the present day have had tc learn 
from Dr. Spock how to become satisfactory mothers. 

Man owes his place in nature to the fact that he 
is much better than all other animals at learning 
from experience and above all at sharing his ex- 
perience with other members of his species. It is 





this which has enabled him not only to survive 
but to dominate every corner of the earth and even 
to make plans for living in the uncongenial en- 
vironment of the moon. Few of us could now live 
all by ourselves even on the most salubrious South 
Sea island, but as a group our range appears to be 
limited only by the speed of light. 

It is clear that the long run advantages of social 
life are gained only at the sacrifice of the individu- 
al’s immediately felt needs. Some sort of balance 
must be struck between what the individual de- 
sires here and now and what will forward the 
over-all interests of the community of which he is 
a part. Over the years man therefore developed 
the means of identifying community interests with 
his own; in short, he acquired a conscience, Since 
the individual ultimately gains more than he loses 
by cooperating with others and the species as a 
whole becomes more competent in the struggle 
for survival, conscience—the sine qua non of social 
life—may be seen as a product of evolution. 

As an extension and ritualization of social con- 
cern, what the anthropologist calls “culture” fur- 
ther orders relations between human beings and 
facilitates the transmission of information. 

As Dr, Caryl P. Haskins has pointed out in his 
provocative account of the evolution of animal so- 
cieties, the evolution of cultures is in many ways 
analogous to biological evolution. New ideas may 
be likened to mutations that may be selected and 
passed down to succeeding generations. The evolu- 
tion of culture is many orders of magnitude faster 
than conventional biological evolution, and _ its 
course and direction are at least partially under 
conscious human control. It is this that places the 
burden of responsibility on man’s shoulders. 


The Danger of Overspecialization 


In discharging his responsibility man must be 
constantly aware of some of the hazards that at- 
tend the evolutionary process. Perhaps the most 
serious is the danger of overspecialization. As men- 
tioned above, man has avoided the intense morpho- 
logical and biochemical specializations found in 
lower forms. Useful as such specialization may be 
in the short run, highly specialized species often 
come to dead ends when there is a slight shift 
in the environment or when a better adaptation 
is worked out by a competing species. 

Although man’s body remains admirably un- 
specialized, his culture has not always escaped the 
risks that brought the magnificent dinosaur to his 
knees. For example, as Haskins points out, the 


highly integrated totalitarian society may be spec- 
tacularly successful for a generation or two but 
it never can succeed for long. ‘The rigid specializa- 
tion of function within the society entails too great 
an atrophy of individual abilities, and the equally 
rigid over-all structure prevents adaptation to 
changed external conditions. 

Another more subtle danger in the evolution of 
cultures is their tendency to specialize on meet- 
ing the desires of but a limited fraction of the hu- 
man species. A specific culture has always been 
cherished at least in part because of its survival 
value in the face of attack from other cultures. 
Even the visions of human brotherhood character- 
istic of the great religions have too often been at 
least tacitly restricted to the members of a par- 
ticular group. In extreme cases salvation becomes 
tied to some specialized form of sacrifice, and the 
Lord’s work becomes identified with obliterating 
those who prefer to sacrifice in some other way. 

Perhaps the crucial Darwinian question for our 
time of crisis is whether or not man can broaden 
his culture, his concept of human brotherhood 
and his tolerance of variation so that it becomes 
coextensive with his gene pool. For important 
though the evolution of culture has been for the 
advancement of human welfare, it can only work 
with the biological stuff of which man is made. 
And this, in turn, is all contained in a few hundred 
milligrams of genetic material spread throughout 
the entire human race. Until this moment in his- 
tory its composition and development were entirely 
controlled by the impersonal forces of natural se- 
lection, but it now seems to stand at least in part 
at the mercy of man himself. 

The physicist and the biologist were the first 
among us to grasp the essential change that has 
come over the conflict of cultures in our time. War 
is no longer the continuation of policy—it is the 
continuation of natural selection by other means. 
Millions, perhaps billions of years of orderly re- 
shaping of genetic material has brought man out 
of the primeval slime to his present grand estate. 
And all this the same man proposes to put at stake 
in a cosmic game of Russian roulette. It is because 
they know that the atomic gun used in this game 
can destroy in the twinkling of an eye the chemical 
bonds that nature has taken so long to join to- 
gether that the Schweitzers, Russells and Paulings 
are trying to save us from presumptuous sin. 

Clearly this is a problem for everybody, not just 
Christians, not just Communists, not just the in- 
nocent bystanders. But as inheritors of the Chris- 
tian tradition we have a special obligation to in- 
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quire whether our Christian culture is fully ready 
for the job. 


No Ideal Man 


As a Darwinist might see it, the actual code of 
ethics and morals enjoyed by Christianity—the 
golden rule, the sacrifice of self, the emphasis on 
human brotherhood--all seem admirably fitted to 
present needs. But the realization of these ideals 
seems frequently to have been hampered by a cul- 
tural overspecialization that is essentially philo- 
sophical in nature. The Graeco-Christian tradi- 
tion, in spite of much argument, some vagueness 
and a good deal of confusion, is essentially idealist- 
realist rather than empirical-nominalist in out- 
look. At base, man derives his sense of dignity and 
his brotherhood from participating, however im- 
perfectly, in the ideal image of man which is God. 

Out of this view has come most of what is fine 
in our Western tradition, but the position has al- 
ways left the door too wide open for those who 
wish to grade men by their closeness of fit to the 
idealized image. It permits, if it does not actually 
encourage, the heresy that some people are more 
“chosen” to represent God than others. No matter 
how broadly tolerant the holders of such views may 
be, they must always cherish the lingering hope 
that the salvation of the world depends on con- 
verting the unbelievers to a more ideal image. 

The nominalist biological position is that 
there can be no such thing as an ideal man. Men 
are brothers simply because they all draw their 
assortment of genes from a common pool. Each 
individual owes his survival and general well-being 
partly to his own limited assortment of characters 
and partly to the benefits received through cultural 
interchange with other individuals representing 
other assortments. It follows that the brothers in 
such a human family have a sacred obligation to 
maintain the richness and variety of their heritage 
—their human gene pool and their common culture. 
Every man in a sense must become his brother’s 
keeper, but the emphasis is on keeping and expand- 
ing what both hold in common, not on converting 
one brother to the ideal image held by the other. 


ETHICS REQUIRES FAITH 
A Rejoinder to Dr. Morison 


By this time in its history the Christian Church 
knows enough—or should know enough—to accept 
ungrudgingly the information produced by mod- 
ern science. There is no virtue in the unhappy proc- 
ess of denial and suppression, then of inch-by-inch 
retreats as new scientific findings require revision 
of traditional concepts. The value of Dr. Morison’s 
appraisal of Darwinism is his readiness to accept 
to the hilt the scientific hypotheses of Darwinism 
and all their implications. 

My disagreement with Dr. Morison begins with 
his supposition that Darwinism can be the founda- 
tion of an ethical system. Neither Darwinism nor 
any other scientific theory, I propose, can perform 
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this function. Ethics must take full account of 
facts, using the information of the physical and 
social sciences; but what faith does with the facts 
is the crucial issue of ethics. 

Darwinism is an especially illuminating example, 
because such a variety of ethical conclusions has 
been drawn from Darwinian premises: 

(1) Karl Marx wrote that Darwin’s Origin of 
Species “contains the basis in natural history for 
our view.” In his enthusiasm he requested, but 
did not get, permission to dedicate Das Kapital to 
Darwin. 

(2) Herbert Spencer coined the phrase, “survival 
of the fittest,” and developed a social Darwinism 
supporting competitive capitalism. He taught that 
“the struggle for life or death” of widows and or- 
phans was part of the same “beneficence” that pre- 
served the strongest in natural evolution. 

(3) Peter Kropotkin in Mutual Aid, a Factor of 
Evolution argued for a cooperative anarchism, on 
the grounds that the gregarious nature of man is 
a strong factor in the survival of the human species. 

(4) Thomas Huxley, though known as “Darwin's 
bulldog,” maintained that the ethics of civilization 
depend on man’s opposition to the cruel struggle 
for survival of natural evolution. 

When Dr. Morison’s ethical conclusions are 
added to this wide spectrum, I must conclude that 
in every case the thinker’s ethics depend more on 
what he brings to the scientific data than on what 
he concludes from them. Albert Einstein made the 
same point when he argued against the “attempt 
to arrive at fundamental judgments with respect 
to values and ends on the basis of scientific 
method.” 

Many of Dr. Morison’s ethical conclusions I 
would endorse. But his emphasis on the species 
rather than the individual worries me. “Every living 
thing,” he says, has “an important part to play 
in the process of creation.” But the hero’s role for 
many an individual organism is to get out of the 
way of the process, to die before he can reproduce. 
Albert Camus sees the compulsory sacrifice of the 
present to the future as the very heart of modern 
revolutionary totalitarianism. Dr. Morison’s inten- 
tions are far from totalitarian, but his theory has 
too little place for the person. 

On this issue—perhaps the most important of 
all social issues—Christianity speaks incisively. In 
its greater concern for the one strav sheen than for 
the ninety-nine in the fold it defies quantitative 
logic but expresses its valuation of the irreplacable 
individual. In its teaching of the unique vocation 
of everv person it is, I dare say, more “emnirical- 
nominalist” than Dr. Morison in his “idealist- 
realist” concern for the species. 

Christians, as Dr. Morison shows, have too often 
erred and sinned in stifling diversity and dissent. 
That is the fatal tendency of almost every group 
that gets power. The correction, however, comes 
from Christian love and concern for persons, not 
in seeing individuals as instruments for the con- 
tinuation of the species. Rocer L. SHINN 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


Stray Thoughts on the Political Scene 


Being as close as anybody to the Democratic 
Convention by the grace of television and radio, 
and closer than most by the grace of visiting politi- 
cal and journalistic friends who were good enough 
to visit me in my California hide-out, I want to 
record some impressions on the political scene. 

The Kennedy victory was a triumph of his effi- 
cient organization, intelligence and shrewdness, of 
more money than should be used in politics (but 
who can prevent a millionaire from being a candi- 
date?), and of unscrupulousness, of which the nomi- 
nee’s brother, Robert, became the symbol both in 
and out of the convention. It was a triumph of the 
“new generation.” The organization did not have 
to deal with the bosses. It isolated them by picking 
off their henchman one by one. At least a half- 
dozen were indirectly given tentative promises of 
the Vice Presidency. 

Those of us who favored Stevenson found that 
we were in the camp of “old fogies,” who preferred 
genuine eloquence touched with real compassion, 
a certain moral scrupulousness. We also found our- 
selves in a category of idealists who were not pre- 
pared to accept politics as it has always been prac- 
ticed, as F.D.R., the hero of many of us, had 
practiced it, with ‘astounding efficiency. 

The civil rights debate and platform was most 
revealing. It proved that Northern liberal Demo- 
crats had enough power to overwhelm the Dixie- 
crats completely. It was a stiffer plank than ever 
before adopted. Written by Kennedy supporters, 
it will not cause a Southern revolt. The race issue 
is not solved—many rearguard battles will be fought 
by the South as evidenced in the convention and 
in the last Senate debate on a new civil rights law. 





Our Next Issue 


will appear on September 19. Two consecutive 
issues are dropped from the publishing sched- 
ule each summer. This does not, however, 
affect the total number of issues received (24). 











The battle has been essentially won, however, and 
Southern Democrats are powerless to prevent the 


gradual chipping away of their “constitutional 
rights,” as they consistently defined them. Their 
definitions were taken over from pre-Civil War 
vocabulary, but historical forces have ever so gradu- 
ally overwhelmed the residue of the Civil War de- 
bate. It is impossible to say to what degree genuine 
conviction or fear of losing the Northern Negro 
vote was decisive. But again one must raise the 
question: Why do we expect the political process 
to be a purely rational or moral one? 

The nomination of Lyndon Johnson took every- 
one by surprise, and there were conflicting rumors 
as to whether he had asked for it or had been 
offered it in the hope he would reject it, or whether 
it was Kennedy’s own idea. At any rate, it pre- 
vented a defeated South from being humiliated 
and therefore made for the success of the ticket. 
Whatever the tortuous process by which it was 
accomplished, the nominee showed courage in sup- 
porting it against both Northern and Southern 
“radicals.” Having made no compromise on the 
platform, a party that has been divided on the 
race issue since the Civil War needed at least this 
much of a compromise to win the election. Johnson, 
despite his effort to be a bridge between North 
and South, was defeated because he proved to be 
a purely “Southern” candidate in his appeal. 

It will be interesting to watch a campaign be- 
tween two such “cool” operators as Kennedy and 
Nixon. 

REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
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